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THE SOUTHERN PACKET, A 
MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF 
SOUTHERN BOOKS & IDEAS. 
Published monthly in Asheville, N. C. 
by The Stephens Press. Edited by the 
publisher, George Myers Stephens. 
Vol. 1, No. 1 published June,1945. Sub- 
scription: $1.00 per year; 3 years for 
$2.00. 

Two years ago, the owner of an 
Asheville commercial printing plant 
became aware of a need for some 
medium which would “make southern 
books easy to find.” He decided to sup- 
ply that need, and the Southern Pac- 
ket was the result—a monthly book 
review and notice pamphlet conceived 
tu appeal to “the student, the thinker, 
and the reader of the South.” 

Although its primary appeal is to 
the general reading public, the issues 
ot the Packet provide the scholar with 
a check-list of books about the South; 
and its reviews, written chiefly by 
“laymen,” frequently offer a fresh 
critical opinion of such works. At the 
end of 1946, the publisher added a 
twelve-page Book List, a compilation 
of books reviewed during the preced- 
ing eighteen months, with additional 
listings. These are arranged topically 
and the List is both check-list and 
index to the reviews. The publisher 
expects to make this an annual sup- 
plement. The majority of the listings 
are from southern presses, but im- 
portant regional works by publishers 
in other sections are also included. 

During the early issues the editor 
relied heavily upon persons in the 
Asheville area for reviews, but as the 
Packet’s field of vision has broadened, 
the editor has found it necessary to 
reach farther afield for reviewers, in 
some cases calling upon scholars -to 
handle appropriate titles. A sensible 
proportion of scholarly and non-schol- 
arly reviewers is undoubtedly the de- 
sirable ideal in a review medium of 
this type. Primarily, the Packet is not 
and should not become another schol- 
ars’ review sheet. It strives to appeal 
to diverse groups of thinking South- 
erners, and it is proper that such per- 
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One Hundred Famous 
Southern Books 


Here are a hundred famous South- 
ern books. They are perhaps not the 
hundred best books; that would be a 
very large order. But they are books 
that have had a wide influence in 
transmitting the history, traditions, 
ideas and ideals, the landscape, 
human character, and local color 
ef the South, in all its regions 
and all its eras, to the rest of the 
world and to succeeding generations. 
Most of the books are by Southern 
authors and are marked by both au- 
thenticity and sympathy. But neither 
Chateaubriand nor Mrs. Stowe were 
Southerners, and the masterpiece of 
the one is as much lacking in authen- 
ticity as that of the other is lacking in 
sympathy, although both books have 
contributed to the literary tradition. 
That tradition is not so simple as it 
has sometimes been made to appear; 
on the contrary, it is rather complex. 
Even this selection of titles is not 
large enough to include all the data 
by which the South must be interpret- 
ed. But one hundred is a good round 
number, and if it were doubled, the 
sum of evidence might still be found 
incomplete. Every effort has been made 
to achieve a representative selection. 
Herve are books that have been praised 
to neglect and books that have been 
damned to fame; most of all, here are 
bcoks that flow in the very blood- 
stream of Southern life. Old books have 
been chosen, it is hoped, with mere 
antiquarian zeal held somewhat in 
check; younger books have been in- 
cluded without too rigorous an appli- 
cation of the canons of pure literary 
criticism. Some Southern authors have 
not much employed Southern themes 
in their writings, and they will be 
missed—all but Edgar Allan Poe, who 
could not be omitted. Besides the large 
choice of belles-lettres, what we now 
call creative literature, there are a 
number of historical source-writings 
of the first order. A few secondary 
works are included, but most of them 
have already been accepted as clas- 
sics of their kinds, and the others have 
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The Far West 


THE PACIFIC SPECTATOR. Vol. 
I, No. 1. Winter 1947. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50 per year. 

The Pacific Spectator: A Journal 
of Interpretation. Edith R. Mirrie- 
lees, Managing Editor. This is the 
name of a newcomer in American pe- 
riodical literature, and it gives also 
an interesting and hopeful fact about 
it. Another auspicious circumstance 
about the new quarterly magazine is 
its sponsorship by the Pacific Coast 
Committee for the Humanities, de- 
scribed as “appointed by the American 
Council of Learned Societies to ad- 
vance the work of the humanities in 
the Far West by encouraging scholar- 
ship and research and by fostering 
interest and activity in literature and 
the fine arts.” This careful statement 
indicates a broad, but not too broad, 
field, a sufficiently definite point of 
view, and, most important of all, a 
possible stable clientele. It is the char- 
ter of The Pacific Spectator. 

The mortality among literary mag- 
azines in the United States is enor- 
mous; few of them survive beyond the 
first year. Their appeal is usually at 
once too broad and too narrow. They 
not infrequently aim at a general pub- 
lic highly refined in literary taste, 
and such a public does not exist in 
sufficient numbers to support them, 
and, even so, they often content them- 
selves with a mere aesthetic segment 
of that cultivated public. If they were 
more catholic in their appeal, or if 
they sought to satisfy an actually 
existent group set apart by their inter- 
ests, provincial literary magazines 
might live longer. The reading public 
in this country is vastly greater and 
vastly more special in its interests 
than it used to be. Its segments are of 
very considerable size. It may well be 
that this sensible adjustment of its. 
position by The Pacific Spectator will 
provide it with an adequate support. 
Academicians whose professions lie in 
the field of the humanities, many 
academicians whose fields do not lie 
there, and the growing numbers of 
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sons should help to write its reviews. 
The editor has secured the services of 
educated men and women in many 
occupations and professions—the head 
of a farm cooperative, pastor of a 
Protestant church, librarians, news- 
paper editors, educators, the forester 
of a pulp mill, a composer-musician, 
and a number of southern profession- 
al writers. Such diversity of review- 
ing talent naturally leads to a degree 
of unevenness in the quality of re- 
views. There is a tendency of many 
reviewers to wax unnecessarily lauda- 
tory, but the reviews, if not always 
critically incisive, are uniformly lit- 
erate and competent. 


The breadth of appeal which is the 
Packet’s aim very naturally calls for 
consideration of books on a wide 
range of subjects, a variety seen in 
the topical division of book listings in 
the December, 1946, Book List sup- 
plement: biography, domestic arts, 
education, economics and sociology, 
farming and forestry, fiction, folklore, 
folk music, history, juvenile, libraries, 
poetry, recreation, race relations, re- 
ligion, Southern Appalachians, TVA, 
and works on individual southern 
states. It is the publisher’s ideal to in- 
clude, in future annual book lists, 
books and booklets in three broad 
groups: 1) all books and booklets pub- 
lished within the South, 2) titles by 
authors identified with the South re- 
gardless of location of publisher, and 
3) works dealing with the southern 
region regardless of place of publica- 
tion. It is an ambitious plan and may 
well have to be made selective. 


The fact that the South is devoid 
of important publishing firms is at 
once seen in such a compilation of 
regional works as the Packet’s Book 
List supplement. There is a handful 
of books by southern publishing firms, 
a few books and tracts published by 
governmental and sociological agen- 
cies, but the bulk of the South’s books 
issue from the university presses. The 
Packet covers the university press 
titles adequately perhaps, but not ex- 
haustively. And there are some omis- 
sions of significant books. Howard W. 
Odum and Katharine C. Jocher’s In 
Search of the Regional Balance in 
America (University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1946) escaped notice. The 
Packet attempts to give notice or re- 


view treatment to the important titles 
from northern presses, but the cover- 
age is not yet sufficiently comprehen- 
sive. Such obvious titles as William 
Haynes’ Southern Horizons (Van 
Nostrand, 1946) and Spencer Logan’s 
A Negro’s Faith in America (Mac- 
millan, 1946) received no notice. As 
the editor adds to his sources of book 
trade information or perfects his 
bookkeeping, such important omis- 
sions should disappear. 


Since January of this year, the pub- 
lisher has taken over the editorial 
task, but this service until the end of 
1946 was in the hands of Virginia 
Terrell Lathrop, a North Carolinian, 
former associate on the Asheville 
Citizen, and part-time writer. During 
her régime several editorials and de- 
scriptive prose sketches were printed, 
a majority of them by the editor. Oc- 
casional editorials on southern prob- 
lems have significance to the general 
reading public, but attempts at cre- 
ative writing seem out of place in a 
review periodical of this nature. 


The format of the Packet is at- 
tractive and the printing and paper 
stock good. To each issue Burnley 
Weaver contributes wood and _ lino- 
leum cuts of considerable skill and 
good taste. The issues vary from four 
to eight pages, according to need. Its 
circulation is still under one thousand, 
most of its copies going to subscribers 
in the south. Approximately ten per- 
cent of the circulation reaches other 
sections of the country. 


This modest but intelligently edited 
review periodical is a result of the 
publisher’s idealism and sincere in- 
terest in the South. In a letter to 
this reviewer, George M. Stephens 
has spoken of his thinking on the 
problems and needs of this region. He 
writes, “Following the belief that 
ideas are as important as material 
resources in the progress of the peo- 
ple, The Packet’s principal purpose 
is to bring the product of researchers 
and thinkers into contact with citi- 
zens who can put these thoughts into 
action. As the South lost fully a gen- 
eration of normal progress following 
the Civil War, it still has certain 
social and educational problems which 
have been largely solved in the rest 
of the United States. As a result, 
many of the books which are written 
t9 fill definite needs in this region are 
of limited interest to the nation as a 
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(Continued from first page) 
obvious summary values. Whatever 
minor merits lists may possess, their 
major service is to promote critical 
arguments. This list should stir up 
several lively ones, and the compiler 
is open to conviction that his choices 
may be bettered. 

THOMAS H. ENGLISH, 
Emory University. 

1. The Gentleman of Elvas. True 
Relation of the Hardships Suf- 
fered by Governor Fernando de 
Soto... during the Discovery of 
the Province of Florida. 1557. 

2. Captain John Smith. The Gen- 
eral History of Virginia. 1624. 

3. William Byrd. The History of 
the Dividing Line. 1728. 

4. John Filson. Discovery, Settle- 
ment, and Present State of Ken- 
tucke. 1784. 

5. Thomas Jefferson. Notes on the 
State of Virginia. 1787. 

6. William Bartram. Travels 
through North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, East and West 
Florida. 1791. 

7. Mason Locke Weems. A History 
of the Life and Death, Virtues 
and Exploits, of General George 
Washington. 1800. 

8. Francois-René de Chateaubri- 
and. Atala. 1801. 

9, William Wirt. Letters of the 
British Spy. 1803. 

10. Mason Locke Weems. The Life 

of Gen. Francis Marion. 1809. 

11. William Wirt. Sketches of the 

Life and Character of Patrick 

Henry. 1817. 

12. Edward Coote Pinkney. Poems. 

1825. 





whole and, therefore, do not justify 
much space in the national book re- 
view periodicals. The Packet hopes 
Co fill the need for adequate attention 
to such studies. The Packet is de- 
signed to appeal to people who can 
bring the results of creative thinking 
into contact with citizens who can put 
it into action: librarians, teachers, 
public administrators, ‘good citizens’ 
renerally.” 

If the Packet can help to create 
such an interest and fulfill such a 
function, it will be doing modest but 
significant service to the South. 

J. A. ROBBINS, 
Duke University 
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13. John Pendleton Kennedy. Swal- 42. George Washington Cable. The 72. Ellen Glasgow. Barren Ground. 
low Barn. 1832. Grandissimes. 1880. 1925. 

14. William Alexander Caruthers. 43. Joel Chandler Harris. Uncle 73. Du Bose Heyward. Porgy. 1925. 
The Kentuckian in New York. Remus, His Songs and His Say- 74. James Weldon Johnson. The 
1834. ings. 1880. Book of American Negro Spirit- 

15. David Crockett. A Narrative of 44, Paul Hamilton Hayne. Poems. uals. 1925. 
the Life of David Crockett. 1834. 1882. 75. Ellen Glasgow. The Romantic 

16. John Pendleton Kennedy. Horse- 45. Mrs. Louise Pyrnelle. Diddie, Comedians. 1926. 
shoe Robinson. 1835. Dumps, and Tot. 1882. 76. Edwin Mims. The Advancing 

17, August Baldwin Longstreet. 46, Samuel L. Clemens (“Mark South. 1926. 

Georgia Scenes. 1835. Twain”). The Adventures of 77. Hervey Allen. Israfel: The Life 

18. William Gilmore Simms. The Huckleberry Finn. 1884. and Times of Edgar Allen Poe. 
Yemassee. 1835. 47. Mary Noailles Murfree (“Charles 1927. : 

19. William Gilmore Simms. The Egbert Craddock”). In the Ten- 78 Paul Green. In Abraham’s 
Partisan. 1835. nessee Mountains. 1884. Bosom and The Field God. 1927. 

20. Nuthaniel Beverly Tucker. The 48. Mary Noailles Murfree. The 79. Julia Peterkin. Scarlet Sister 
Partisan Leader. 1836. Prophet of the Great Smoky Mary. 1928, 

21. Robert Montgomery Bird. Nick Mountains, 1885. 80. Stephen Vincent Benét. John 
of the Woods. 1887. 49. Thomas Nelson Page. In Ole Brown’s Body. 1929. . 

22. Edgar Allan Poe. Tales. Virginia. 1887. 81. Claude G. Bowers. The Tragic 

23. E dgar Allan Poe. Poems. 50. Mrs. Susan Dabney Smedes. aT haa Revolution after Lin- 

24, William Tappan Thompson. Memorials of a Southern Plant- i Rasen 
Major Jones’s Courtship. 1843. er. 1887. 82. Marquis James. The Raven: A 

25. Johnson Jones Hoop ras Some 51. Irwin Russell. Poems. 1888. Biography of Sam Houston. 
Adventures of Captain Simon So. ‘Rrdneis Wavlinson ‘Smith. Cel 1929. 

Suggs. 1846. ; cea se pe ae ‘ ey. 83. Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. Life and 

26. John Caldwell Calhoun. A Dis- ee eee ey oe Labor in the Old South. 1929. 
quisition on Government. 1851. 53. Hit Fee ae A Kentucky = g4. Thomas Wolfe. Look Home- 

27. Thomas Holley Chivers. Eonchs Bnaan : ward, Angel. 1929. 
of Ruby. A Gift of Love. 1851. 54. Kate Chopin. Bayou Folk. 1898. 5. Mare Connelly... The Green Pas- 

28. Francis Robert Goulding. The 55. Thomas Nelson Page. Red Rock. tures. 1930. 

Young Marooners on the Florida 1898. 86. William Faulkner. As I Lay 
Coast. 1852. 56. Joel Chandler Harris. Chron- Dying. 1930. 

29. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Uncle icles of Aunt Minervy Ann. 1899. 87. I’ll Take My Stand: The South 
Tom’s Cabin. 1852. 57. Henry Timrod. Poems. 1899, and the Agrarian Tradition. 

30. Joseph Glover Baldwin. The 58. Philip Vickers Fithian. Journal By Twelve Southerners. 1930. 
Flush Times of Alabama and & Letters, 1767-1774. 1900. 88. Elizabeth Madox Roberts. The 
Mississippi. 1853. 59. Mary Johnston. To Have and To Great Meadow. 1930. 

31. John Esten Cooke. The Virginia Hold. 1900. 89. Roark Bradford. John Henry. 
Comedians. 1854. 60. Booker T. Washington. Up from 1931. 

382. William J. Grayson. The Hire- Slavery. 1901. 90. T. S. Stribling. The Forge. 
ling and Slave. 1854. 61. Mary Boykin Chesnut. A Diary 1931. 

33. Hinton Rowan Helper. The Im- from Dixie. 1905. 91. Erskine Caldwell. Tobacco 
pending Crisis of the South. 62. Thomas Dixon. The Clansman. Road. 1982. 

1857. 1905. 92. Douglas Southall Freeman. R. 

34, Frances Anne Kemble. A Jour- 63. Corra Harris. A Circuit Rider’s E. Lee. 1934, 
nal of a Residence on a Geor- Wife. 1910. 93. Stark Young. So Red the Rose. 
gian Plantation in 1838-9. 1863. 1934, 

64. Mary Johnston. The Long Roll. 
35. ae Esten Cooke. Surry of igia. es 94. Robert Selph Henry. The Story 
le’s Nest. : 
eb Ce oncees 1808 65. James Branch Cabell. The Rivet on tne wonsederacy ne: 
36. Augusta Jane Evans. St. Elmo. ; s 95. Margaret Mitchell. Gone with 
in Grandfather’s Neck. 1915. ; 
he 66. Irvin S. Cobb. Old Judge Priest caROPReE ee ga 

37. Charles Gayareé. History of ; anes ; : udge rriest. 96. Howard W. Odum. Southern Re- 
Louisiana. 1866. omen ; gions of the United States. 

38. Alexander H. Stephens. A Con- re se Lanier. Poems, Edited 1936. 
stitutional View of the War be- y His Wife. 1916. 97. Jonathan Daniels. A Southerner 
tween the States. 1868. 68. William E. Dodd. The Cotton Discovers the South. 1938. 

39. George Washington Cable. Old Kingdom. 1919, 98. Marquis James. The Life of 
Creole Days. 1879. 69. Mrs. Elizabeth Pringle. Chron- Andrew Jackson. 1988 

40. orem Joseph Ryan. Father icles of Chicora Wood. 1922. 99. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. The 
Ryan’s Poems. 1879. 70. Hatcher Hughes. Hell-Bent fer Yearling. 1938. 

4]. Albion W. Tourgée. A Fool’s Er- Heaven. 1923. 100. William Byrd. Secret Diary, 
rand. 1879, 71. James Boyd. Drums. 1925. 1709-1712. 1941, 


